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ABSTRACT 

This issue of "Policy Notes" examines some of the 
issues surrounding research dissemination, or the means by which 
policy-makers become aware of and assimilate research knowledge. The 
articles in this issue provide added perspectives to the findings of 
an Institute for Research on Educational Finance and Governance (IFG) 
survey, in three states, of policy-makers in the areas of school 
finance and educ/'tion for handicapped children. The study reveals 
that policy-makers seem to know how to find research when they need 
it; most use it occasionally in their work, and half use it often. 
Survey respondents chose networks, groups of brokers sharing their 
concerns, as the single most important source of information. Carol 
Weiss relates the study's findings to others in such policy are^s as 
health and to other levels beyond the state. Gail Meister and Michael 
Kirst discuss networks, their structure, and how they function and 
suggest further research questions. Arnold J. Meltsner questions the 
assumptions ^commonly held by those who conduct research on 
dissemination. Sandra L. Kirkpatrick describes IFG's dissemination 
program. In "Policy Perspectives," Linda Nelson summarizes portions 
of an IFG report "Policy Research and Educational Policy-Making: 
Toward a Better Connection." (Author/MLF) 
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TYING JUESEARCH TO POLICY 

'^^f^eigingljnks and a Changing Consensus 

As education 



ilicy has become more 
complex andyihe need to demonstrate 
positive pupifoutcomes has grown, policy 
research based in the social sciences has 
expanded rapidly. Despite a federal sodal 
science research budget that exceeded $2 
billion a year in 1978, there has been a 
pervasive feeling among policy makers 
and researchers alike that policy research 
either does not reach or is not used by 
educational policymakers. In the past de- 
cade, research and commentary on the 
use^ nonuse, and misuse of research dur- 
ing the policymaking process has bur- 
geoned. Legislators want reassurance that 
policy research is used during the enAift- 
ment of programs. Otherwise, they see 
little justification for continuing to appro- 
priate money to support it. 

Every research organization faces the 
challenge of providing its product in a 
useful form to policymakers. Success in 
this area requires an tmderstanding of 
potential users: their needs, their modes 
of obtaining information, and their poten- 
tial use of policy research. This issue ot 
Polity Notes examines some of the issues 
surrounding research dissemination, or 
the means by which policymakersi>ecome 
aware of and assimilate research knowl- 
edge. 

Much literature is pessimistic about the 
effectiveness of research dissemination to 
legislators, bureaucrats, interest groups, 
and so on. These analyses of research-, 
policy ties find major communication 
problems between policymakers and re- 
searchers. Some of these problems are in- 
evitable, they say, because policymakers 
and researchers live in two different 
worlds with differing languages, values 
and professional rewards. For example, 
researchers are promoted for publications 
in refereed journals that stress theory and 
technical advances. Predictably, the pro- 
ducts from tlus world wotild have less im- 
mediate value for legislators who need in- 
formation that is applicable toa specific set 
O fciimstances. 
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Social science research is uiUike re- 
search in the hard sciences, like physics or 
chemistry, where the outcomes are more 
certain and predictable. Rather, it identi- 
fies probable Outcomes and general prin- 
ciples that seem to apply in various sodal 
settings. Policymakers face the task of tak- 
ing general sodal sdence information and 
applying it to spedfic contexts. For exam- 
ple, policymakers confronting an educa- 
tion finance problem rely on general prind- 
ples to analyze the relationship between 
revenues and various combinations of tax 
rates, tax bases and grant-in-aid formulas. 
However, contextual knowledge is neces- 
sary' to estimate what is feasible in a spedfic 
poUtical environment and administratively 
workable given the relations between vari- 



ous levels of goverrmient. 

More sophisticated studies, however, 
have probed the more indirect and subtle 
impacts of research and policy analysis. 
For instance, Carol Weiss contends that it 
*is not the findings of a single study, nor 
those of a body of related studies that di- 
rectly affect policy. Rather, she postulates 
that concepts and theoretical perspectives 
derived in research permeate the policy- 
making process. Resi^arch findings then 
percolate through that process and shape 
the way in which le^slators think about 
educational issues, ^e terms this an *'en- 
lightenment function * of r*^search. 

IFG has created a research program on 
dissemination that benefits others as well 
as contributes to IPG's own dissemination 
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program The project has focused on the 
least researched policy domain, the state 
level, where considerable financial "and 
curricular control have been transferred 
during the past decade. In order to explore 
a range of responses, policymakers in the 
areas of school finance and education for 
handicapped children were selected in 
three different states — California, Mary- 
land and Virgiiua. Three overarching ques- 
tions guided the study: 

• Do state education polic^nmakers use 
research in their work? 

• What are the information preferences 
of state education policymakers? 

• Do patterns of information use 
emerge that suggest methods of targeting 
dissemination strategies to particular audi- 
ences, issues or states? 

The survey, described more fully in the 
Polkif Periypective, suggests that research 
dissemination may not be in the sorry state 
depicted in much of the literature. Policy- 
makers seem to know how to find research 
when they need it; most use it at least occa- 
sionally in their work and half use it often. 

An iatnguing finding was the tact that 
survey respondents chose networks, 
groups of brokers sharing their conizemSy 
as the single most important source of in- 
formation. Networks appear to vary' by 
policT issue area; for example, a creatiori 
science network functions ver\' differently 



from the minimum competency testing 
network. Research dissenunators must 
♦Jeam to identify networks and understactd 
Tiow to direct their information to them. 
; The articles in this issue provide several 
added perspectives to IPG's state level 
study. Caroi Weiss relates the study's 
finding to others in such policy areas as 
health, and to other levels t)eyond the 
state. She concludes that this work fits 
with the recent trend of dissemination* 
findings. Arnold J Meltsner moves 
beyond the data to suggest how polic7- 
makers ought to view research studies. 
While he is optimistic that dissemination 
can be improved, he cautions that realistic 
expectations are crucial, 

Gail Me*ister and Michael Kirst discuss 
networks, their structtire and how they 
function, and suggest further research 
questions. Sandra Kirkpatrick demon- 
strates how IPG implements this research 
in its dissemination effort. IPG publica- 
tions must meet scientific_cTiteria, but also 
need to be translated for use by brokers. 
By following some of the principles that 
hav^ been highlighted by the research 
♦ program on dissemination, IPG has been 
able to make a greater policy impact. 
Research can be a powerful asset for pol- 
icymakers, but careful attention must be 
devoted to its form and distribution in 
order to make it maximally effective. ■ 



Research Use in 
A Political Content 

Commentary by Carol |Veiss 
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State educational decision makers are in- 
terested in relevant research; they know- 
where to find out about it; they tend to 
keep well informed about its results. That 
is the general message of IPG s recent 
three-stati^ *tudy on research dissemina- 
tion. The findings would have sounded 
suspiciously pollyanna-ish to social scien- 
tists five or six years ago, when the pre- 
vailing theme in the academic literature 
was the vast gulf between the world of 
research and the world of political deci- 
sion making. But several recent studies 
have come out with similar findings: polit- 
ical actors care about — and know about 

the basic trends of research in their 

fields. It IS encouraging to see convergent 
evidence for educational decision makers 
at the state level. 

Such findings do not necessarily imply 
that decision makers act upon the specific 
recommendaHons that emerge from 
y*a*jearch reports. They want to know what 
- -search has to say. But as previous 



studies have shown, decision makers pro- 
cess research information, along with , a 
large array of other information, and filter 
it through their own judgement. In the 
complex world of policy making, they . 
have to take account of more factors than 
any one research study, or even a body of 
research studies, encompasses. 

They are concerned with values/ i.e. 
with the ideological positions that 
research supports or challenges. They 
have to take account of interests, i,e, the 
effects of policy proposals on organiza- 
tional survival an^i well-being, personal 
careers and^advanta^e, both in terms of 
their own stakes and those of other policy 
actors. They need to worry about the cost 
implications of alternative policies. 

Research can be, and often is, usetui for 
clarifying the likely consequences of dif- 
ferent policy actions. But given that infor- 
mation, decision makers have to use their 
experience and judgement to decide on 
ihe trade-offs that they are willing Jo - 
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make, How much gain in student achieV%r ^ 
rnent are they willing to trade for legisla- 
tive approval or voters' support? How 
much co^t is justified to advance a.given 
degree of distributional equit\ ? 

Perhaps the most salient feature of the 
IPG study, at least for those of us who 
study research use and knowledge trans- 
fer, is the emphasis on in formal ^networks 
a^the mechanism of diffusion. 'We have 
learned before that rest^arch knowledge 
gets around. (In one study, I tagged the 
phenomenon "knowledge creep.*') This 
study suggests rkore clearly than previous 
work that a majcf channel for diffusion is 
the set of in formaVon tacts that active par- 
ticipants in an iss» arena maintain with 
each other. If rese«hers and analysts are 
hooked into the relent issue networks, 
they have the oppbrturiit\' to put research 
findings into drcnilation, An^ of course, 
they also receive communications from de- 
cision makers, messages that specify their 
concerns, positions, and definitions of the 
situation, which can influence the direc- 
tion of future research. 

PftviouiTstudies Qf knowledge tran»^fer 
among licientists have alerted us to a simi- 
lar phenomenon in scientific circles. Up- 
to-the-mini(^e research findings travel in- 
formally and come to the attention of insid- 
ers long before they reach journal publica- 
tion, it would not be surprising it educa- 
tional polic'ymakers who value sound em- 
pirical evidence similarly *ihared the latest 
information With the people with whom 
they work, certainly with people on the 
same side of an ifj^ue and perhaps with 
those who are uncommitted and with ad- 
yersariesaswelL 

One'of the important things that remains 
to be learned is the content of the messages 
that mo^'e around thei policT issue net- 
w\jrks. It suems likely that research find- 
ings pvr are seldom the nub of the mes- 
sage (unless specific factual data are 
needed for an immediate purpose), since 
findings have little meaning devoid of a 
context. It is probable thii as news travels, 
decision makers combine data and re*- 
search -derived generalizations w ith other 
; in forma Hon and with ideological and 
Mnterest-based positions. Research infor- 
mahon may well coalesce with people's 
prior advocacy positions and come into 
c-urrency as part of a policT argument. 
When research is embedded in an implicit 
stance of support or opposition to a par- 
ticniiar policy course, it takes on the char- 
acteristics of relevance, fea?jibility, and 
timeliness that state educational decision 
makers say they want. 

Some social Scientists have lamented the • 
use of research to justify people s pre- 
existing positions. They see etjprts to use 



Aseaich as ammunition in bureaucratic 
and political battles as flagrant misuse. I 
ilun't see it as an illegitimate use of re- 
search. I think that partisans of a policy 
proposal are warranted^tn using suppor- 
tive evidence to .lend credence to Uieir 
positions, so long as they do not distort 
the evidence or attempt-to suppress those 
pieces^t do not Bt their <ase. 

Once decision makers become habitual 
users of research, however selt-serving 
their motives may be at the outset, they 
become accustomed to looking for data, 
patterns ot association, evaluations of past 
outcomes, likely costs and benefits and 
distributional consequences A>f future op- 
tions. Such infomiation begins to shape 
their understanding of the issues and their 
order of priorities. !n time, it may lead 
them tv reconsider their previous, posi- 
tions and venture onto new courses In 



fact, it can help them redefine not only 
their.old assumptions about the nature of 
problems and workable remedies for 
them. It may even alter their definitions of 
their own interests and the interests of 
their organizations and constituencies. 

The fact that state educational decision 
makers turn to research through a variety 
of channels suggests a receptivity \o new 
facts and fresK insights. This has got to be 
good news. The fact that they are in per- 
sonal touch with researchers, experts, and 
academic consultants suggests that they 
arte feeding their knowledge, questions, 
and perspectives into the research pro- 
cess. To the extent that this is true, not 
only in woJds on a questionnaire but in 
actual deed, the news is even better. Out 
of such continuing interaction, more en- 
lightened approaches to polic\* are bound 
to emerge. . ■ 



Sf^hen K. Baile< 

ijke IFG staff notes with sadness the 
.<^h of Professor Stephen K. Bailey 0f 

SNe Harvard Graduate School of Educ»- 
pn on March 27, 1982. Dr. Bailey wasa 
frtiember of the National Advisory Board 
jpf IFG since its inception, and also 
I served as Chairman of the group. A 
( former Dean of the Maxwell School of 
Public Administration at Syracuse Uni- 
versity and Vice President of the Ameri- 
can Council oi^Education, he established 
Kimself as the father of the fields of poli- 
tics of education and polic\' analysis of 
education. He was a highly productive 
individual in terms of his scholarship, his 
'generation of ideas, and his contribu- 
tions to Jhe thinking of others and sup- 
port of their work. We will miss him 
greatly. 



HQJV DOES INFORMATION TRAVEL?^ 

Different Issues, Different Networks 



Educational policy issue networkii can be 
powerful agents for change and the dis- 
semination of research infonrnation. Net- 
works are social systems whose member- 
ship, structures, operations and life cycles 
can be characterized. Issue networks 
focus on the advocacy or analysis of a spe- 
citic policv . Thev link members informally 
across formal decision making lines by 
channeling information, resources, psy- 
chological support and learning from one 
part of the network to'anothef. Network 
theory^ suggests that, in many cases, a^l- 
iO' issue such as school finance reform 
emerges on a state's formal political 
agenda only after it succeeds sufficiently 
in capturing the attei\hon of legislators 
whose time and energV are strictly ra- 
tioned In fact, the prince of networks 
may be more powertu/than a state's social 
oj economic charac^ristics in predicting 
an issue's inclusion on a state's policy 
agenda, 

Schot>l finance reform is an issue which 
can be used to demonstrate how networks 
function !n thel97Us, over twentv* states 
revamped their school aid formulas to 
assist^he lowest spending or least prop- 
erty wealthy school districts. The states 
which adopted school finance reform fit 
none of the traditional expectations of 
leadership/ Analysis of retorm versus 
* ndn-reform states uncovered no strong 



rptfional impact of followers and leaders 
I ^ nin geographic sections of the country. 



Poetising on the diffusion of an innova- 
hon, school finance reform, seemed to 
obscure actual political processes. There 
appeared to be no significant relationship 
betv\wn school finance reform arid such 
measures as per capita income and urban- 
ization. 

While traditional interest group theor\' 
stresses that policy change is motivated by 
producer onented interest groups, 
teacher and other employee organizations 
were not crucial factors in the adoption of 
school finance reform. Moreover, the 
power of the relationship between gov- 
ernment agenc*y heads, legislative com- 
mittees and producer interests, or the so- 
called "iron triangle", was not evident in 
this reform. Nor was the federal role in 
school finance reform large, and what in- 
volvement occurred was limited to sup- 
porting research and a subordinate net- 
work role. 

It appears that educational finance net- 
works account for the pattern of finance 
reforms. Political Science, sociology, edu- 
cation air>d organizational behavior studies 
all address network theorv' both in their 
ovyn contexts and in some common form. 
Members of polic*y networks are usually 
brought together* by shared discontents 
and grievances. Polic*y network leadership 
varies widely. A single individual or a few 
critical figures can direct the flow of infor- 
mation, referrals or support, while the 
leadership of other networks may be ambi- 



guous and changing. The network's struc- 
ture is also highly variable; the interactions 
between members can be more or less re- 
ciprocal, and their links may or may not be 
cohesive and stable. A networks' adoption 
of single or multiple purposes helps deter- 
mine its structure and affects its longevity. 
A netw ork's ope^ration determines the na- 
ture of the resources that link the mem- 
bers. Typical resources include informa- 
tion, facilities, money, labor and legi- 
timacy. PolicT network characteristics 
allow researchers to analyze and group 
them along a continuum oi member con- 
sensus ranging from total commitment to a 
single goal to general identification with a 
vague concept. 

Cases 

Current research investigating the effect 
of four issues upon the polic\* agendas of 
California, Florida, Indiana. Massa- 
chusetts, Texas and Washington suggests 
that the progress of a particular issue bears 
a striking resemblance access states. This 
resemblance results from action by inter- 
state policy issue networks which can 
apparently overcome political or economic 
differences among states, even when 
states difler markedly as to fiscal and legis- 
lative capacity^ and state policy centraliza- 
tion. These networks have transmitted 
such diverse policy issues as minimum 
competency testing for high school stu- 
dents, school finance reform, collective 



bargaining for teachers and creationism . 



across t))e natian. 



CreaUbnism. The creationisim netv^brk ^ 
has a single purpose and promotes a single 
issue/ fhis network advocates changes in 
satmc^ texts and courses to stress ''crea^ 
tion sdence ' as explained in the Bibfe 
rather than evolutionar\ theory. A small 
leadership group provides a highly central- 
ized guidance and advocates etfectively a 
single position resulting in^ identically 
worded ^legislation proposed in several 
states. There is constslencv' in this net- 
work's membership across the «»tates, 
bbth in terms ot shared moral values and 
commitment to a goal over time, These 
tea hires promote promulgation ot a single 
political solution, a model state statute. 

* » 
Minimiun Competency Testing. At the 

opposite pole trom creation ism lies min- 
* imum competency testing tor high school 
students. The issue ot minimum compe- 
tency testing, supported Tor the most part 
by non-educators, has moved through^ 
thirU -eight states without any centralized 
support and with no single agencv* or 
group ot people playing an advocacv' role, 
if resulted in tests tor high school gradua- 
tion in some statics and a revamped cur- 
riculm t jr several grades in others. How- 
ever, a network was eiige fide red bv mass 
media's spotlighting ot the issue nation- 
wide and by various independent agefl*- 
cies (such as Education Commission ot the 
States) providing vehicles tor communica- 
tion ot intormation and expertise. These 
agencies, along with the technical and 
legislative assistants who helped shape 
individual state versions ot minimum 
competency testing legislation a nd^ guide- 
lines, mereK^ reacted to requests tor tech- 
nical assistance rather than introducing or 
advocating the concept. 

The spread ot minimum competency' 
testing through the mass media mirrors its 
reception by an equally dittuse mass pub- 
lic. Otten a lone leader, such as Calitomia 
State Assemblyman Gary Hart or the then 
Massachusetts Commissioner ot Educa- 
tion Gregory Anrig, sculpted the aware- 
ness and cctticem into an appropriate item 
on the state agenda. The spontaneous and 
idiosvncrafic torms ot minimum compe- 
tency testing policies in ditterent 'States, 
and the looseness or lack ot any leadership 
hierarchy categorizes this network's con- 
sensus as one ot vague concept agree- 
ment, 
II . 

School Finance Relonn, The school 
finance retorm network was characterized 
by fairly centralized coordination and 
^"•"•iince ^rom the Ford Foundation and 
- ar proposals for policy solutions 



across states. The school hnahce retorm 
^etwork diverges from creationism in two 
other important respects. 

'First, network membership was neither 
consistent from state to state at any one 
time, nor within any one state over time. 
Teacher organizations were in the school 
finance reform coalition sometimes and 
only in some states — a phenomena called 
•^rolling coalition". Network elements 
were diverse and included lawyers to sue 
states; private agencies such as state 
branches of the League of Women Voters 
io spread the concept; scholars to testifv ; 
groups like the National Conference of 
State Legislatures and the Education 
Commission ot the States to provide tech- 
nical assistance; state politicians and polit- 
ical committees such as the Governor's 
Citizens Committee on Education in 
Florida or the-Qregon Legislature's Com- 
mittee on Equal Educatignal Opportunity^ 
\o channel work of scMli)ars and technical 
assistance groups: minority oriented 
research and action centers to underscore 
minority concerns; and graduate students 
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briefly . : . 

Consulting editor tor this issue of Policy 
Notes and author of 'Tying Research to 
Policv' — Emerging Links and a Changing 
Consensus" is Michael Kirst, professor ot 
education at Stantord University' and past 
president of the Calitomia State Board ot 
Education. As an individual who has t>een 
part ot both policy and research worlds, 
Kirst*s current research interests concern 
networks,* the structures where re- 
searchers and policymakers meet. ** How- 
Does Information Travel — Different 
Issues, Different Networks," by Gail 
Meister and Kirst, is based upon that 
work, Meister is a doctoral student in 
applied policy* analysis in the School ot 
Education at Stanford. 

"Research Use in a Political Context," 
written bv Carol Weiss, reviews the fihd- 
ings of an IFG study within the framework 
of other dissemination research. Weiss is a 
senior associate and lecturer at the Gradu- 
ate School of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, In 'information Biases: Attitudes 
and Expectations/' Almold j« Meltsner 
questions the assumptions commonly 
tield by those who conduct research on 
dissemination. Meltsner is professor of 
political science at the Graduate School of 
Public Policy* University ot California at 
Berkeley. 'Tutting Research to Work,*' by 
Sandra L. Kirkpatrick, is a description ot 
IPG's dissemination program by ttie assis- 
tant director for dissemination, 
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to prepare themselves as the next generd- t 
tion of school finance refomiers. 

Second, the rolling coalition member- 
ship advocated hroader policv* solutions 
w hich in turn required the building ot dif- 
ferent coalitions within each state. Ilie ^ 
consensus of the school finance refomi 
network can l?e characterized as a "core 
agreement" on the issues ot equit>' dis- . 
tribution and increased school funding. 

Collective Baigaining. The collective 
bargaining for teachers network is located 
Ijetween the core concept agreement ot 
the^^hool finance retorm network and the 
vague Concept agreement of the minimum 
competency testing network. Although 
network members are consistently 
a rrayedoicross states in the traditional role 
pf labor in dispute w ith managerp4/nt, and, 
although the two teacher organizations, 
National Education Association (NBA) 
and American Federation ot Teachers f 
(AFT), generated state and national activ- 
ity around the policv' issue, the collective 
bargaining network is distinguished by 
multiple purposes and by considerable 
local initiative. 

Nationally, NEA, tor example, created 
local capacity for reonenling Jhe NEA 
state organizations toward collective bar- 
gaining through the Uniserx' program that 
paid the salaries of local collective bargain- 
ing advocates. At the same time, NEA 
moved toward the national goal of a 
unified dues structure t\ing U)c^l, state 
and national memt^ership tee^ together. 
Thus, resources delivered through staff 
connections to the national level and 
through special meetings -and national 
conventions were applied differentially in 
various state and local settings. The policv* 
results were independently reached and 
vet similar and traditional solutions pre- 
vailed. '"Simple concept agreement" char- 
acterizes the consensus ot the collective 
bargaining network, 

Conclusions 

The mix ota network's leadership, mem- 
bership, structure and operation creates 
the network's power to tacilitate or con- 
strain change in the educational policv' 
arena. Policy networks can be character- 
ized by the kind of consensus their mem- 
bers maintain on key issues. The diversity 
and rigidity ot polic\' solutions advocated 
by different networks reflects their differ- 
ent consensus. \ 

Further IFG research in this area will test 
the dimensions and classihcations ot other 
networks. Such work will add to the grow- 
ing understanding of how interstate policT 
issue networks aftecl state policy agenda 
setting and how they relate to research dis- 
semination. ■ 




g Research To Work 



IFC not only prodActife research on educa- 
tional finance and gmemance, but it dis- 
t^minates the HndingSLOl that research 
widely* As ywilh other research organiza- 
tions, IFG taces the challenge ot discover- 
ing the best method tor distributing tfiese 
research tindings to various audiences. 
The many audiences who use research on 
educational finance and governance have 
ditterent needs, though those differences 
are often unclear, and there are lew stan- 
dard guidelines to constructing an effec- 
tive dissemination strategy to meet tho^ 
various •needs Traditional strategies spe- 
cify conferences and large-scale mailings 
as a way iM transferring knowledge from 
ijne group to another. But these methods , 
do not distinguish betweeh ^udiences^ 



and can often be highly inefficient and 
costly. 

' Consequently, IFO has conducted re- 
search on dissemination to determine the 
relevant aCidiences for IFG. what their in- ' 
Tdrmation needs and uses might be, how 
thev obtairrthe information they use in the 
policymaking process, and hovr IFG can 
be most effective in responding to those 
needs. The results of this ongoing re- 
search program suggest several key ele- 
ments to a successful dissemination 
strategy. ^ 

• Different audiences have different 
needs with respect' to the form in which 
research findings are pr^'sented, 

• There area number of avenues, other 
than the w ritten word, bv which research 



information cai^be transmitted 

• Information networks and brokers 
are key sources of research infbmiation for 
policymakers. 



^ Dissemination Strategies 

IFG's initial product, the research docu* 
ment must meet the rigoroMS Require- 
ments of one audience; it is designed to 
summarize research methods and tind- 
ings for the scientific an J professional 
communit\*; It does so in highly technical 
-terminology which includes a description 
ot^ and justitication for the research 
method used by the researcher and a de- 
tailed elaboration of the research findings. 
Although the length, st\ le and format of 
the reports may be^appropriafe for a re- 
search or academic audience, these very- 
elements make the report seem dense, ab- 
stract and overly technical to practitioners 
and other audiences concerned with using 



PATTERN OF AUDIENCE REQUESTS IN RESPONSE TO INFORMATION SOURCES 

A press release in Mav 1981 amiouncing the research report, 'W h>;Kids Drop Out of High School" by Russell W . Rumberger, stimulated 
the Lif<Att\;ele$ Ttrms to prepare and nationafly syndicate a stor\'. Other newspapers reprinted the stor\ that spring, and state and federal 
poliivmakers requesMted the research report jn high volume, During the summer specialized newsletters featured notes al>out the 
dropouts research, based on the news stor\% The number of requests made by policymakers dropped while those made by educators 
increased substantialiy. In Jhe fall, when educational publications continued to feature the story , local school and districi personnel 
responded with a growing volume of requests, 

Infonnation Sources 



Spring 
Quarter, 1981 



Summer 
Quarter, 1^1 



Fall 

Quarter, 1961 



LjiJS Ah^^elti^ rimts . front page 
Siiri jobe Xiercury ; front page 
Sacramettta Bee 
Philadelphia Itu^uirer 
Columbus (OH) Dis^Hiich 
Chka^^o Sun Times 
Tnmton (NJ) Times 
Nai's and Ol^n>er (Raleigh, NC) 
KNIPC radio (L. A.) talk show 
VVMFC radio (N Y. ) talk show 
kKIK radio (CA) news 



KCBS radio (San Francisco) 
CNN TV* interx-iew 
Education Daily 
Edumtion & Work 
Report on Education Research 
Report on Education of the 

Disadvantaged 
mSSBITS 

How To Evaluate; Education Programs 



ERS Bulletiti 
Education USA 



Educational R&D Rq}orts 
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13 million general circulation 
250,000 general circulation 
225,000 general circulation * 
100,000 general circulation 
350,000 general circulation 
7C)p,0(X) general circulation 
96^000 general circulation 
160,000 general circulation 
general audience 
general audience 
countrv music 



general audience 

subscription audience 

education: policymakers & practitioners 

education! vocational education 

education: academics it policymakers 

education: special interest 

special interest: New York State 
School Boards Association 
education 



special interestiacademics 
6l policymakers 

special interest: National School 
Public Relations Association 

Research and development: CEDaR, 
academics & practitioners 



Audience Requests 

Academics 
Policymakers 
Educators 
Other 



24% 

31 ^'o 

39 •^i^ 



Total Number 
of Requests 125 



Academics 17% 

Policymakers 20% 

Educators 47% 

Other • 17% 

Total Number 
of Requests 392 



Academics 11% 
Policymakers 8% 
Educators 78% 
Other 4% 

Total Number 
of Requests 447 



the must current knowledge available in 
the tield 

As a result ol it3 research un dissemina- 
tion^ IFG has implemented a variety o\ 
strategies ior intbrmiHg a greater number 
of audiences interested in research hnd- 
ings A quarterly Announcement of Publi- 
cations, which includes the abstracts ol the 
Sixty or more research reports produced 
annually by IFC, is mailed to academics, 
stale and federal policymakers, protes- 
sional educators, public intert'St groups 
and selected members ot the media, In re- 
sponse to ret^ueSts/ research documents 
are i»enl to academics, educators, inter- 
ested individuals and persims in pciliiy 
positions, and therv is evidence th^t they 
have been used by policy rnakers to inlorm 
nt*w legislation. The Announcement itseU 
«ier\\'$ to alert those in the media and pub- 
lic interest organizations to current areas of 
research and policy interest, and to intorm 
them of a stiurce of information in those 
areas. 

In addition, Fu//tV Sotr< and Pcript'cttvt'ii 
infomis recipients of current IFG research 
on spvcitic issues, describing major policy 
dilemmas and recent research Hndings. 
The format translates these results into 
concist* briefs thai could help federal and 
state policymakers frame pttlicy questions 
or alert them to the policv implications of a 
given issue, Ihe Pcfspectnv^ especially , 
attempts to IVkuS in greater depth un a 
particular topic for those interested in more 
analysis and information Recent issues of 
the Paluy Notes have addressed such issues 
as the failing legitimacy of the schools, 
education for the handicapped, categorical 
grant programs for educahcm^ bilingual 
education .for Hispanics and choice tn 
eduCa^on, 

Kesearch findings are also distnbuted 
through means other than the written 
word. Conferences based on a specitic pi.il- 
lev issue bring policymakers and re- 
searchers together to discuss issues in edu- 
cation from their various pt?ints of Concern. 
Seminars, such as a recent one on tuition 
tax credits^ Ser\C the same purpose: 15 
papers were presented, each on a different^ 
issue, to an audience of f<>deral legislators, 
policy analysts and citizens from a variety 
of interest groups. Thelfes«^'»>rch infoijma- 
tion was shared in a face* to- face situatiuii|/ 
including a formal debate with opptjrtun- 
ity for diak>gue among individuals and 
groups. The information was further dis- 
tributed if^ research reports and appeared 
in Poh^y 'Ni)te^ and Pvrbpcdnrs A video- 
tape of a portion of the seminar has been 
v iewed by Parent - Teachers Associations, 
parent coalitions and lobbying organiza- 
tions around the country Such seminars 
provide participants With new channels of 
^ ■mation exchange, and IFG with new 



perspectives for its research. 

Dissemination a»search has also re- 
vealed the impcitance of networks and 
brokers in transferring information to var- 
ious constituencies. Trying to reach brok- 
ers and networks through the tradihonal 
method ol bulk mailings is expensive and 
inetticient, as the research producer does 
not know what audiences are successfully 
being reached. IFC has refined its mailing 
list of 3,000 to include those specifically 
interested in IFG research. These indivi- 
duals or organizations automatically re* 
ceive the Announcement of Publications 
and Poluy Notes and Pers^KXtives, which 
serv e to alert the recipients to the informa- 
tion available. The recipients are also en- 
couraged to reprint articles and distribute 
the inlormation through their own chan- 
nels and organizations. In this manner, 
IFG has been able to make its inlormatioii 
available to an audience much larger than 
its mailing list. In turn, the audiences dis- 
seminate IFG information^ through their 
ow n Organizations and netw orks. 

IFG also prepares press releases for the 
popular media, highlighting new results 



X}w U^rkMu^v tor RcMfJfch on tUuCjtioful f^irunCi' 
dtiJ GintTmirU;!; (IFG) h J rutioriiil rt'MMrch .ind 
di'vt'lopnu'nt cVrttiT iundiM ptindpdlly by iYw 
NdtKirwi Institute i»t KdutTJtum <NIl:l undiT juthor 
* it\ oificvtiion 405 ol the Cvncrjl Kiducation f*ro\ i^ions 
Alt as aniendixl by ii».H:tion 4*13 t*! the f-duoition 
AmL-ndmi-nts of 1976 iV X ^-482) the Institute h 
jdnnniJitiTed through thi» Schiiul o! Kdutatiiin tit 
Stontord UniVersiK' i>nd i& tiknti'd in the Crnter tor 
Kduiatiunji Riiic'Jrch iit StdntVird (CtRAS* 

IHG l\HU^4 Niitt-^ i> a quafti'fly ru'W«ilcttcr prtiduCed 
With iiupptirt irorn the Njtiorwl InMiiuti! ot t:;duiti' 
in,»n Dt'pjrtmi't^t ot F,duttHiinv Tta' vontent? ol this 
publitdhon do not tieCesMrily rellivt thi* views iu 
policies i^Lthe NjtiOnjj ln«ilitute ttt t:dutdliOn or the 
i>i'pjrtnieni otTduCdtJon Nor du^s mention oi trade 
nJnte^ ComnH*rii*ii ^rt»dud>> or Organi/jhoni* iniplv 
endorS4*nient b\ the U S CoVvniment Kepnnt 
rightsi are granti*d with prOf^i'r Credit 

P^ihV weit:orne> your tomnu^nis and ^ug);ej> 
iionji For additiunai information regarding IFO. 
Copiieii 6! papery lisited herein, or the iinnountenient^ 
o! paiit and future IFG ^ublitation^i , plea!**? Contac t; 

Sandra Kirkpatrnk 
A5s»»tanl Director tor !>iss4,*miruihon 
•*IFG — CERA^^ Buiidini^ 
Stanlord University * 
Stanford Caiit . ^305-1691 

«4i^t4M;-':r54 

^NaruvC Stone Lditor 

MithaOi Kim Cun^uiting l-diti»r 

li spi'ran/a KelK . Suppjrl Sialt 

ADMINJISTRATION OF 110 

Flenrv M LeVin Dire^:tor, IFG 

jav C CFi.tmbvrs A.^SMAiiate Dinvtor II G 

Berriadtne Murrav Awi-itant l:))riH:tor, 

Administration, IFG 
Ssfidra L Kirkp*itrii:k AMKtant Dirwtor; 

DUMrmiruitton, IFG 



ot current research. The resulting news ^ 
stories generate interest by audiences not 
targeted by the mailing list, and identifies 
for the general public a new inlormation 
Source for material on educational finance 
and governance. ^ 

^Audience Responses 

In the course of one year, requests for 
IFG reitorch reports have increased 
dramatically. Those from federal and state 
policy maker»i have doubled over the 
course of the legislative calendar year. 
Over one -fourth of the requests came 
from schoolteachers and district level per- 
sonnel in both private and public schools. 
Strongly indicating their increased activity* 
as research consumers. 

Bv monitoring these requests, IFG has 
been able to identity more precisely who 
its audiences are, when they prefer to re- 
ceive their research infomiation, and 
which materials are of greatest interest to 
them. Academics comprise 24 percent of 
IFG s mailing list and their requests for 
research reports conform y:r> clearly to 
the academic calendar year — a high re- 
quest volume in the fall and winter, lower 
in the spring and lowest in the summer, 
Seldom are requests from academics a re- 
sult of a review ol the material in either the 
popular media or the education media « 

On the other hand, policymakers are 
most likely to hear about IFG research 
from the popular media. Although they 
do not request as many research papers as 
other constituencies^ they Sc*em to use Pt»/- 
/tn/ Notes and Perspectives to a greater ex- 
tent, It is interesting to note that just be- 
fcire the end of the legislative calendar 
y ear, they request, at double their previ- 
ous rate, research reports on methods of 
financing various educational programs. 

Local schixil and district personnel 
comprise only ten percent of the mailing 
li^t, yet they accounl for over one-lourth 
of the requests for full research reports. 
They seem most likely to respi>nd to an- 
nouncements of research by brokers and 
have dcme so in steadily increasing num- 
bers. Interests this group are varied, as 
would be e^iipected from a category includ- 
ing teachers^ administrators and superin- 
tendents from public and private schools. 

Conclusions 

The volume of requests for research 
publications and' the variety\ of the re- 
questers suggest that there i*i greater de* 
mand for substantive infomiation than is 
traditionally believed by the popular 
media. Many of the research reports most 
frequently requested discuss such tKe-^ 
bretical issues as seniority systems, the 
selection of school te>ttbooks, legalization 
in education and vouth unemplovml»nt; 

7 . ' • 
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Rather than oHer surprising conclusiions 
or solutions, they describe the present 
state ot attatrs, emimine shortconfings and 
suggest possible alternatives. What this 
means tor IFC is that it is increasmgly 
importATit to monitor audiences and re- 
itiain aware of their changing interests 
and con^ms* 

Through its research on dissemination! 
IFG has successfully implemented a vari- 



ety ot strategies enabling the results ot the 
Institute's research to reach many audi- 
ences and to be used tor multiple ♦pur- 
poses. IFC will continue to coorciinate^its 
own dissemination research with dissemi- 
nation practices by applying general find- 
ings and monitoring the feedback from 
publicafions requests. Helpful comments 
and suggesfions from readers ^e wel- 
comed. ■ 



Information Biases: 
Attitudes and Expectations 



Recent Reagan administration budgetar\ 
cuts in social science research will again 
call into question the utilitx' ot socnal 
Silence and policy research. Governmen- 
tal Sponsors ot sopal ?»cience research 
quite understandably ejiipecf it to have 
some public policy relevance. Those in an 
environment ot increasing budgetary cuts 
and Siresii have little choice but to insist 
that the connection between research and 
policymaking be made in j visible and- 
tangible way: 

VVhen the Connection betWiH.»n re- 
searchers and p<t>lic\ makers is less lhan 

, ideal, public managers typically explain 
the problem as inadequate communica- 
tion betwc*en the producers and con- 
sumers ot research, Dehning the problem 
in these temjs is dc\:ephvely simple. From 
the policvniakers's perspec^ve it can be 
asked ^'VVhat do producers ot research in- 
tormation do to communicate with us?'' 
This question optimisfically a*>sumes that 
answers to complex problems vsi^t it onlv 
re*^earch producers would provide intor- 
matitm in appropriate language and 
through accessible channels to con- 
sumers. 
On the other hand, hui^J^ 

* of research make use ot tfic 
they obtain from researchers? 11 
tiun from the researcher s per 
naively assumes tfiat no 
imperative or political i 
compromise the infon^WBrTor inteHere 
with the use of the research. By phrasing 
the questions in this manner, two solu- 
tions usually suggest themselves: re- 
Search is nc»eded to find olit about the dis- 
semination and use of research and, at the 
same time, researchers have to be en- 
couraged to do more on disseminafion 
and to do so in a visible manner. Both 
solutions ignore important obstacles to 
communicafion between researchers and 
pfeilicymakers. 
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Motivation and Infonnation 

There are problems associated- with 
O _ jvating people and organisations to 



communicate and use^esearch. Some re- 
search indicates that neither consumers 
nor producers of' research are terribly ccjn- 
cemed about policv' communication and 
there may be little reason to be agitated 
about the lack of communication. PolicV'^ 
makers do use research and know w here to 
find it when they nc»ed it. 

From the researcher's perspective, there 
are few rewards tor active, time-consum- 
ing dissemination. The publish-or^perish 
norms of a university environment can be 
satisfied by having research results pub- 
lished in traditional lourrlals, and academic 
tenure is not achieved by participation in 
the policy process. Aj\ c-Bhanced reputa- 
tion for researchers inside and cjutside a 
universitv is likely to come from contribu- 
tions to the researcher's field and through 
contacts developed with peers instead of 
helping ptilicymakers. Many researchers 
do participate and help inform the policv^ 
making process, but the general' lack of 
rewards may partially explain the re- 
Searcher s ready acceptance of prevailing 
communication practices^ 

Most concern for policy* communication 
rests on some shaky assumptions. It is 
assumed that knowledge producers are 
interested in having their product ^'con- 
sumcni*' and that policymakers are inter- 
ested in consuming knowledge that would 
actually help them. But these assumpfions 
ignore other interests and priorifies held by 
both polic v^makers and researchers^ 

Policymakers usually have a great deal of 
research data, but still want different or 
more specific informafion in order to re- 
duce uncertaintv' and anxietv' about the 
dc>cisions they make. Somehow the infor- 
mation on hand never quite fits the policv*- 
maker^s needs at a giv^n point in fime, 
because each new program or law creates a 
demand for different information. VVhen 
policymakers say they need demographic 
and impact data, they mean specific infor- 
mation about particular populafions in cer- 
tain situafions. Their information needs 
are grt^iunded in idiosyncratic contexts^ 
which vary widelv. Researchers and social 



scienfists, whoare interested in generaliza- 
fion and causafion. are not likely to be the 
ones to meet this need. It is a "mistake to 
expect routine informafional nt»eds to be a 
byproduct of non-routine researcher inter- 
ests and tasks. 

Brokers and Networks - 

It is not appropriate to limit the discus^ 
sion to disfincfions betw een producers and 
consumers ^f research. The actual policy 
communicafion world is much more com- 
plicated. Researchers can be pOlicv^makers ^ 
and policvTTiakers can be researchers. In 
addifion there is an intermediate categorv" 
of participant: the information broker. 

Brokers come in all Sizes and shapes — 
bureaucrats who decide what research iS ^ 
needed, trusted friends who can be called, 
legislatcirs who pass on some infomiafioh 
to a colleague, policv* analysts who gather 
evidence trom the research literatyire, and 
managers who decide which research will 
be communicated. Organizafions can also 
be brokers by acfing as two-way conduits 
of information. Brokers exist as partici- 
pates in the process of policy research 
communicaton t>ecause the other partici- 
pants tind them convenient to use. They 
take care of the paperwork and they talk 
the right language. 

For both researchers and policymakers 
brokers are too easy to use. Using a broker 
relieves the researchers ot the responsibil- 
it\' to communicate directly \vkh polic> - 
makers. SimilaHy, ^)licvmakers can use 
material already synthesi/.ed by the 
broker. Since policymakers are busy 
people, they opt for a convenient and 
proximate 5<3urce. But because brokers are 
so convenient, policymakers as w ell as re- 
searchers must be able to calibrate^nd 
judge them, \ 
^ Brokers can be a fw o-vvay dis\rfion de- 
vice. VVheri I broker is told what m%rma- 
tiOn is needed or is available, the broker is 
likely to tilter what has been said to meet 
individual and orgafii/afional imperafives 
and to report selectively. If the sources of 
informafion are not independent of each 
other, then a policymaker risks receiving 
biased information. 

When looking for informafion that is 
easily accessible and can be trusted, 
policymakers often turn to their own or a 
related organizafion. Networks, really 
collective brokers, are such sources. The 
network is close by; its members only a 
telephone call away; and it is usually built 
on trusty sharc*d values and goals. Net- 
works are informally structured and often 
not very apparent, 

An important consideration for the 
policymaker who uses network informa- 
fion is the slant or bias of that in format ion « 
Networks are not neutral, Many of them 



cooie into adstence because their mem* 
bers share an interest in a jpoUc\' concern. 
As a potitical entit>\ the network will not 
otter competing tacts, interpretations, and 
policy alternatives. The politicized net- 
work can be a closed and circular tntomia- 
tion source. 

J Thus the polic\7naker has the same dit- 
ticu]t>' with intormation trom a network as 
trom a broker The network is a ver\' con- 
venient way ot learning somethmg, but it 
takes ettort to calibrate«tke bias ot a net- 
work^ The network is just as likely to sup- 
press intormation as to disseminate it. 
While the network's members may see 
themselves as an injormation sharing 
group, thev do have policy interests and 
will promote them. PolicvTnakers should 



reach to outside, independent sources ot 
intormation. 

Expectations and Research 

The dissatistied policymaker need not 
sit by and equate research with waste, 
Pblicv'makers are in a position to do some- 
thing about thi consununication situation, 
because it is they who set in motion most 
ot the applied research agenda. They can 
intluence the expectations and behavior ot 
the research communitv*. 

Most research producers do not expect 
that their research will result in specific 
action, or changes in public polic\% To 
them, ettective dissemination means 
making someone aware that intormation 



exists or increasing tfiat person's under- 
standing aboij^t the significance ot thp in- 
tc)ilnation to his or her concerns. 

Research does improve the richness ot 
current policy discussion and can enhance 
a base ot knowledge, but a lot ot research 
• is simply creative storage, a way ot build^ 
ing up capacities in people and in organi- ^ 
zational files, to be tapped at the appro- 
priate moment. Policymakers should see 
. that they are mvesting in people who can 
• be called upon when needed instead of 
expecfin^to get tull use out of each re- 
sewch report. Not ever\^ job or task re- 
quires research and not all research is 
usable, but too often the policymaker's 
concern is about immediate and specific 
utility instead of long-term storage. ■ 
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By Liindii Nebon * 

lhtuuy;h sucUil sckmkv n.*HMr*:h to public 
piHk vnMki'ts IS a hi^i:hly uni:ftt.iin erv 
di?.H ur LjUk? thcun. cxii^ts i^^pluin huw 
the .^cncr.w|^i plications ur Mxial Scicnct* 
rescatvh enter intu discusbiuny of spOtilic 
poiH;v issues l£fitp»noil studies have 
helped io dispel the notion that policv 
makers ^.onipletelv di^tej^atd tese.in-h iti^ 
tormatton., vet the precise reasons whv 
oniv sume research is used by pubitc 
leaders remain unclear 

Ntatn coftunentalors claim thai cur^v 
municatiun problenis fc>et\veen poiicy\ 
makers and researchers are utiresoKaBie 
The tw\» ^rcjups Ine in dittetent worlds 
*A'ith dittenfij^ lafi|;uai.;e.s„ values and ptu- 
tessional rewards. InevitablyHhe teseanih 
pruducts ot one world have little intnnsic 
u^e \n the poltcv ivork of (he other. 

The result^ ot two ^urvevs bv I^C's VoU 
icv Communication KeseJrch Project sug- 
gest that the wall b,'tween rvsearthersand 
poiicvmakers is not so imp>ermeable* The 
^Uf vevs were desi>;t»ed tu detemiine it re- 
sea^rch prodUi.er^.t ca^v better meet the 
needs ot research consumers through spe^- 
dik dissemination strategies In one sur- 
^ev,, leaders in school finance a'nd social 
education policy in CalitOnna Virginia 
und Klarvtand were asked to identity the 
tvpes ot intomiation they lised most tre- 
i|UentU in theit wotk They were also 
asked to specify the ijualities of research 
informaticm v\hah made it more or less 
usetui Ihe leaders who were surveyed 



bihhi Net^n,. k:urrefii!^ i/fftV/Or uf a vnvak 
H-ia»c'i lefhiiklcd the ft^jird} uiuch ihis 
Pcr$piXtive Is IvM'ii. S^tt' fs Cimtpktm^ her 
pit D. iif the'S^:hiH}l Eilktiihen at SiahforJ 



represented diflrrent educatiunal issues, 
diftereni types ot policy audiences and 
States with differing capaciiieS to uuor* 
purate research inli> policv deliberalums 
as reflected in the nuijiber and fvpe uf 
statting positions in their legislatures and 
v*ftices. 

'In the Second Survey* organizations 
w hich produce research information were 
asked tu describe the various dii»semina> 
tion methods they used and to specify 
ttiuse which they found to be most etfec- 
tiv e Thev were also asked to identifv their 
dissemination goals. Ihe research pro- 
ducing organi/.ations sur\eyed included 
professional associations government 
agencies, techliical assistance and lobby- 
ing grOupti. , 

By fc»cuHing on the state level \}i policy- 
making; the I-oliVy CVnnmunication I-ru- 
jOct report is timely^ Current restructuring 
uf the federal rule in educaticm has placed 
unprecedef^ed reSponslbili^m state gov - 
erning bodies In a nuniyCr of states the 
tinancing of education ii^ in flux and even 
the basic premise of SchcMling as a public 
goixl is being questioned Seldom have 
state policymakers been SO in need Of accu- 
rate infoitnation to address their copcems. 

Policymakers Use Research 

According to the state survey results, 
research dckrS play a prominent rule in edu- 
cational pi:jlicymaking in the areas of 
i?chOOl finance and^Speeiat education Re- 
search keeps politymakers aware of emer- 
ging issues and gives directwn to discus^ 
Sions which shape or retine education 
policies Public leaders in all states Sur- 
veved Say thvy uSc research information 
regularly A substantiiil majority said they 
know fiOw to obtain research findings 
when needed. f:ight\ -tivc percent ot the 
respondent*? use research a^east occasion- 
in their wSrk, and half of that group 
use research often. Mo^il respondents have 



worked in their respeclive areas for Six or 
more vears and kn\^ deVelo|:v^*d strategies 
t*^ help them keep abreast of current re- 
search developments tot use in pending 
policv debates. 

These strategies for tinding research 
formation V ar\ at ditferent times in the poU 
icy cycle AVtien pi>licv issues are bein^ 
shaped siate fx»licymakets m all slates re 
port a high reliance on intormation infor 
mallv gathered trom Colleagues aitd from 
newsletters, journals and draft reports. 
Civi»n a choice, piilicvmakers Sav they 
would prefer to telephone trusted experts 
tor a quick briefing on rese.irch relevant to 
a particular policy discussion Thi^^ntor- 
mation Serves the tun^^tion of^%^^iiig 
them aware i)f new policy ioncertyiind ot 
providing the contextual background to 
new research tindings It apfX^irs that 
policvmakers in t»oth areas Sch^iol finance 
and education for the handicapped, ex- 
change ideas With infomred colleagues 
regularlv and attempt to build consensus 
on an apfyopnate policy direction kHMcire 
legislation is wnften. Some research indi- 
cates that poIicyfn.Tferfs within infomial 
networks generate and disseminate inform 
nraticm that actually detemiines which is- 
sues arise on the public agenda 

In later st»u;es Of poliV^making^ officials 
rciv on tc»rmal^ routine intomiation chan- 
nels aSScHiated With day to-day policy 
work tfiey turn to research statistical com- 
pilations, personal and departmental files, 
and formal testimouv These iniomwtiun 
Sources are reported by respondents to be* 
tactual in orientation rather than specula- 
tive and directly relevant to specific polity 
diseussions. 

HmploveeS ot state eduCatictn depart- 
ments appear to c On fine intomiaticm 
searches to sources close at hand that are 
dircVtly linked to the policy prc»cess ot the 
bureaMcracy These sources include state 
and federal education departments, 



iu 



hii^ to con- 



reports from ipntract firms 
duct predefined research,, and state legis- 
lative Ubranes It appears that outsiders 
not directly tied to the lomial information- 
gathenng process ►have little chance tit 
penetrating bureaucratic policy^ communis 
cation channels onless thev are known 
and trusted. In contrast, legislative otti> 
ctals are most likeK to use information 

tmaiuts; oh re^'anh rekvani tv a fktrttiUlar 

ohginatingi Outside the foniiul intomia- 
tion-gathering channels. Nut • onlv do 
thf^se political actors relvheavilv on intOr- 
mal ni^vcirks lor mtomiation, ihev also 
use iiitiirnution provided bv protessunial 
aSs$Kiatiiins and special interest j^roupS 
more trequently than do bureaucrats. 
Both piiliticai actors and bureaucrats tace 
legislative time Consir'.Mnts They want 
high qualitv intorniaticm m a short pehinJ 
ot time It must coincide w ith the legisla- 
tiM» proCeSsi'S and address specitic 
proNemS 

A comparisiin oi the* respcmses ot 
p<ilKVmakers in the areas ot schixil 
finance and Special education reVe.il that 
ditterent pt.»licv issues have diiierent Con- 
stituencies and prcniuce dillc*rent intOr^ 
matiOn needs For eXiiniple, schcHil 
hnance tomiulas are highly technical ^ 
based on quantitative data; and directly 
CuntroUed bv legisbtive action^ Not >ur- 
phsmglv; SI h«H>i tinance policymakers re- 
ijuire mtorm*itiOn that emphasi/i*i» techni- 
cal qu.iiities ot research and takes into con- 
sidefation iegislatiNe timing concerns. 



Additionallly, school Bnance experts have 
had greater exposure to research reports 
t\nd hndings on their subject, as this 
issue has been on the public agertda since 
the 1972 Serratto court decision. They 
report a high dissatistachon with the lan- 
guage ot research and its inteasibiritv, 
limited relevance and neutrality . 

On the other hand, those concerned 
with education tor the handicapped in- 
clude political interest groupsA*ducators, 
and administrahve and educahon proles- 
sionals ot state departments ot education 
in addition to the policymakers, These 
policvmakenfJ are required to in>plement 
.lii ambiguous ldw/PL94~142, in an area ot 
education where there is little unanimity 
III Cipiniori among the experts. They reptirt 
a needliir information that challenges cur- 
rent beliefs and assists with long range 
planning. They are frustrated by (he sheer 
unavailability of useful and substantive 
research relevant to their policy area. The 
relative nejivness and complexity of this 
is^ue may account for this group's repiirt 
of a desire ft^r comprehensive and perti- 
nent information. 

Brokers and Networks are Important 

Kev individuals and organizations 
function as pivotal research translators^ 
adapting the general language of sCicial 
science research to specific educational 
policy problems and disseminating that 
information amung state pt>lic*\ makers. 
This role tend** to expand awareness of 
research and increase its use. Finding and 
translating sCkial Science research infor- 
m*j^tion tu make it useful for a spi^cific^^ol- 
icv problem takes time, and public officials 
have Nerv iittle to spend oil any one polic\ 



Table 1 

IMPORTANT INFORMATION SOURCES INSTATE POLICYMAKERS 

IN THE AREAS OF SCHOOL F1N>WCE AND EDUCATION 

FOR THfc HANDICAPPED 
1 



Informal Networks ' X'K^ 

State Departments of llducatiun , 25^'t» 

S ta t e l.egis la 1 1 Ve Sou rCeS I J ^* o 

I'fciteSsionai AssiXiations - • 6-*>3 

federal liducation rX'partment * O^N* 

iMon - 1 Vofit technical Assistance Qrg.inutations a ^ 5^^o 
Ccm tract Research 1 irnis ^ 

Spt*c»ai Interest Croups 4% 

Universitv I<es4?arch 3% 

Natiohai lnt«>miation Services * 2% 

Federal CCingreSsiOnal Sources I ^- o 

l^ress 3% 

98 ''o of the p.iliCvmaker» from Calilomi*i, V irginia and Mary land responded to this 
question The maj^mty of the respondents w ere trained ih education, law , political 
. ^* ienctv economics and health related professions. 
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problem. Policvmakers are frustrated 
when thev a*e forced to sift through re- 
search, much of vchich may be irrelevant 
to their specific questions. 

Some policymakers and researchers are 
able to culHvate contacts in b^th the policv 
and reseai;ch worlds, and can apply re- 
search hndmgs to practical policy prob- 
lemj^r As sucK they become important in- 
formation diSyiminators or brokers who 
bridgeNhe gapflfciween research and pol- 
icy communities 

Brokers teiid to share several character- 
istics* They are skilled 'at translating tech- 
nical reports into plain English ^ ITiey 
are accessible — usually iinly a telephone 
call away — to answer specific questions 
about the policy relevance of a particular 
study. Because they can syrithesi/e Sev- 
eral research reports into snort a policy- 
ciriented commentary , brokers are often 
featured speakers at conferences and in- 
vited to give policy briehngs They 
actively maintain tieS to iind derive Stitis- 
factum from those ties to policy com- 
munities. Some have worked in both re- 
search and policy arenas, ixcasionally 
moving back and forth between aCademia 
and policymaking. Brokers art* able to 
' mcH e beyiind a general academic descrip- 
tion of an issue to pull together specific 
policy recommendations. Fwo brokers 
mentioned frequently by the respondents 
were the Education Commission of the 
States and the Council for IL\cc*ptional 
• Children. 

A broker s iibility tO translate written 
diKuments into oral commentary is parti- - 
cularly important. This Survey finds that 
policymakers use oral modes of informa- 
tion frequently, and rely heavily upon 
them From the listing of 12 possible infor- 
mation sources described in Table T P*^!'^ 
icvmakers named intomial nehvorks the 
single most important source of Useful in- 
fonnation; ranking abtive all fomial cirgan- 
i national sources- In their wordS; networks 
aire an informal conduit of information 
comprised of professional OxpC»rts in tfie 
field and infomi^d triVrnds observers m 
various governmental roles, aJ hik: coali- 
' tions of Consumer and adVcKacy grCiups 
including attorneys. Networks are bijilf up 
over a long pt?riod of time, for mutiial pro- 
tection and assistance. 11ie School tinaiVe 
network spearheaded by the Ford Founda^^ 
f ion included all of these elements 

Although purvey respondents named 
many individuals and Organizations as 
Sources of crucial information, a few ma jor 
sources emerged. These successful Organ- 
i/ations all employ individuals vvho ex* 
hi bit typical research broker character- 
is tics. The orgahi/*itiOns iire also sfruc^ 
t u red tif fa cili ta te ccmim u nica tion among 
and between academicians^ pt'licy- 



WHERE POLiCYMAKERS FIND USEFUL INroRJVUTTO&U- ^ 


Politu jl .sCientisis divide ihi* ptJiii vtiiaking pftiCiS«» into the lour iiequential stagtVnotf d on this graph. The reSulb cil IFG > ♦>urvey ul 
pi^licvnijker«i tu detvmiiiu* thf iorm,s in w hich irrtormation is mo!it usefuljorthijpi^ that dillfrent ibrnis are u?*t»tul at dillerirnt 
Stagt»!i of thy pcilicvmiaking process During the awareness siage, when policy makers learn about emerging trends^ problems and political 
movementii, newslettei^nd telephone calls are important sources ol iniormation. When policymakers are debating and bargaining priiir 
to passing legislation dunfttt the policv tormul.ition stage, they find research reports arid telephone calls most usetuK Alter the activity is 
authon/ed« during the impltmentation and ovefsighl stage, administrators rely most on statistical rep^jrts and brielings to obtain the 
necesS.ir\ inibmiation lur Carrying out the intent ol the bill Finally, al ter the progran^as operat*?d for a period gf time, assessr|H»nts of its 
success or lailuri* are conducted. This is termed ihe pi»licy impact stage w hen policv niakers lum to re*>earch reports, telephone calls and 
brietingS • • 

Four Stages ol 

Llsctul VV ritten Inlorn^ation , Policymaking Uselul Oral Information 
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m.ikc'fv Vmd practitioners Wn o^»implc*; 
each orga nictation pfudUces ow ti new 
lVtt«;r or encourages regular >nH>miai com^ 
munitaHon amurig its membi*rj? Working 
reLttujnship^ among network mc*mber^ 
4ro i^encrajh niainiained overtime, allow ^ 
ing mvniber^ to karn w hum they can tr usir 
tor reliable inlurmaiion Memb*»r^ have 
acxCSS to rnailing lists miluding phone 
numbers. Ot thi^ orga hi/a i ion s membi^r*:! 
assuring iiuick access to current i n forma ^ 
hon. Additionally, these* Organi/ations 
Sponsi'jr cunlerenceS on specilic p«)licy 
issues and bring together a m\\ of re- 
searchers, practitioners and policy- 
makers COnlcrence parUf.:ipants meet 
Ant4 sh«ire ideas directly Such oppt^rtu 
ryt/^'y lor informal diret t communication 



are iunsidored partiVulariv jm|Hniani bv 
the slate policymakers sur\eyt!d . 

Research Could be More Useful ^ * 

I iah oi ihe policv respondents indicaied 
that ihey search for or are asked lo provide 
(niormaiion regarding lhi*ir expertise oni? 
Or more timeS dailv. Such research <i}n^ 
sumers w ere quick lo complain abijui Ihe 
tremendous proliteratioh Of reSiMrch^ Of 
w hich Only a limited amount was usi'fuj 
Hit their purpose The diittculty is that the 
consumer cafinot know how vaUiable re- 
search may prove to be prior to reading 
through the available material. Uncer^ 
tainty abiiut its value often leads a policy- 
maker to Consume either tot* much or tiHj 
little: too much if the ultimale findings 01 



iht^ research do not turn out lo hi* relevant 
lo the particular policy questic»ns at hand 
and too little if the poiii> maker stops 
searching tor infi>rmatiOn before finding 
the one ^tudy w hich may directly address 
a particular problem 

Over hah the piliiVmaker'* who re- 
Spcmded 10 this Survey e^^preSsed frJstra- 
lions wilh research Ninety gffrcent ol 
them identilied one or motf barriers 
w^hich made* Use of research intormation 
dillicuit Their diflicultieS included prob- 
lems with the format and language ot the' 
reports, the political naivele of Ihe re- 
scorchers, and ptHjr timing i^f publislu'd 
results 

Direct criticisms of the conleltl of re- 
St*4iri:h c>r the technical competencies of re- 



^ . ■\ m 

searcher«^'|| 
poli ' 
value on i 
quantitative^ 
they would i 
often if it weh 



J'i^^liw. St^fe^ education 
! this survey place a high 

[^''technical quality that i$ 
comparative However, 

^Wsearch irilortifiation more 
Kiore readilv available, such 



as by telephai|| or direct mail newsletters 
that synthesij»j> longer reports, Research 
should also hi^^ *o coincide with legis- 
iative -timetailj^ and related to a specific 
policy discusf^^. 

. 1^^:^^^^^ r ^— 

Brokers are abMto move Ixyotid a gaieral aca- 
demic descriptidi^.ofan issue to pull together 
Sif>ecific pfolky rec0mmettdatiotis 

— — ' 

The research producing organizations 
surveyed included professional associa- 
tions, gbvermnent agencies, private tech- 
nical assistance firms and lobbying groups / 
m the areas of transportation, he^th and| 
business. Their nAponses highlight 
number of dilemmas faced by research 
producing organizations committed to di^- 
laminating thc^ju- products. It is difficult tor 
the research producer to know how much 
to invest in dis«>emination. Potential con- 
sumers of the information never know 
whether it is worthwhile to pay the costs in 
time and eihergy of consuming any particu- 
lar chunl4[0f information until they have 
actually doiie so. 

For jmi&l{the same reason, it is difficult 
to know v|hi^ther the chosen disggmination 
strate^es iki^d tactics are effecti^e^Thjpre is 
always the possibility that a differiirt tech- 
nique, a nf]io|3e novel gimmick or different 
disseminator^ would do a much better job 
of reaching aid untapped audience. There is 



^alK> ^an inherent timing problem in that 
issues faced by policymakers are often 
s» \ort tei^, even sudden in arising^ and 
key must seek answers quickly. In con- 
jrast, good research requires planning, 
(lata collection and analysis, and careful 
iterpretation, all fai!t>ls Jthat are time 
/consuming. • ^ 

The information prddiicing firms identi- 
fied poor presentation of information as* 
the primary reason that their information is 
not used by potential clients. Material that 
,:is too long, complicate<J or written too 
' technically will not be widely read. Fur- 
thermore, wijile policymakers overwhelm- 
ingly say they prefer infontlal, oral modes 
of communication, informahon producing 
firms primarily disseminate written mate- 
rials. Conferences,:* thoughv time con- 
suming, are considered useful foTdissemi- 
nating information ^ among all policy 
, groups. Since researchers as*^ll as pubhc 
employees, elected officials and officers of 
techrucal assistance and special interest 
organizations attend these meetings, they 
represent an important intersection of the 
policy and. research worlds. Qther dis- 
semination activities that are reported to 
be effective by policymakers include lob- 
bying, press conferences, convening of 
advisory boards and hiring consultants. 
The form of disseminatiop was considered 
to be as important as the content. 

Conclusion 

Research producers are gerteirally aware 
that their work is .difficult for policymak- 
-ers to use. They knovy it is often too gen- 
eral, too technical, J:bo l^rigthy and not 



timed to coincide with;policy debates. The , 
underlying reality for state policymakers 
in the areas of school finance and educa- 
tion for the handicapped is that they do 
use research inT^rmation and: tHey know 
how to get it. They are tied into a network 
of colleagues, experts and informed of- 
. ganizations on whom they depend for 
current research. In each netWork, some 
key brokers have Vnastered the art of 
translating research to current policy con- 
siderations. A demarid on the part of 
research producers and research consum- 
ers is the cultivation of more intermedi- 
aries to act as brokers of information. 

The pressure on research producers to 
disseminate research information more 
effectively is sti'ong. Expectations about 
productive dissemination need to be 
changed. Like oil drillers, policymakers 
should expect only a minority of their 
' search efforts to be fully productive. Re- 
searchers should devote greater attention 
to identifying their policy audiences and 
using dissemination strategies that best 
meet that audience's needs. Even so, re- 
search is necessarily addressed to brqader 
questions than the specific issues facing 
most policymakers. It can provide useful 
^ insighfe for a variety of settings, but it is 
rarely tailor-made for any one. Research 
cannot be, expected to anticipate the idio- 
syncracies of a specific situation, factors 
that cannot be anticipated even by policy- 

* makers closer to the scene. Establishing 
mor^ealistic expectations on the part of 

* both policymakers and researchers is a 
crucial step toward creating a more pro- 
ductive partnership. / ■ 



This Perspective summarizes portions of re- 
port "Policy Research and Educational Policy- 
Making: Toti^ard a Better Connection", written 
by Eugaie Bardach, Christopher Bellavita, 
Michael Kirst, Arnold Meltsner atui, Linda 
Nelson, 

Additional copies of this Policy Perspective 
may be obtained py writing to IFG, School of 
Education, CERAS Building, Stanford .Uni- 
versity, Stanford, CA 94305-1691. * 
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